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conclusions indirectly gleaned from first-hand surveys or
from the clinical study of individual cases.

On receiving a part-time chair, I found myself engaged
in instruction as well as in research. It therefore became
necessary to systematize the working methods that had
seemed most promising, and to set them out in an intelligible
form. In the absence of any textbook, we evolved a series
of roneo'd notes, containing simplified proofs, computers'
instructions, and a set of worked examples. As the demand
for these increased, the University of London Press very
generously agreed to publish, as a sequel to my earlier
volumes, which had already incorporated results from
factorial and other statistical inquiries, a further work
explaining in greater detail the technical methods we had
used. On the outbreak of war it appeared that I should be
separated from most of my research students, and engaged
on novel problems, which might still nevertheless demand
somewhat similar methods of analysis. Accordingly, I
resolved to issue without further delay the substance of
rjiy notes and lectures in book form. Later events, not
foreseen at the time of this decision, must be in part
my apology for the imperfections the reader will no doubt
discover.

To Mr. W. Stanley Murrell, Manager of the University
of London Press, all psychologists owe a high tribute of
gratitude for the enterprise and generosity he has always
shown in accepting scientific publications on so young a
subject as psychology. I personally have to thank him for
the care, the promptitude, and the skill with which he has seen
this work through the press at a time of unusual difficulty.
I have also to acknowledge the kindness of the London
County Council in permitting me to incorporate tables,
formulae, and other matter that had originally appeared in
published and unpublished reports drawn up while I was
in their service.

The book consists of three main Parts. The first ex-
plains the general method of factor-analysis as a logical
technique ; the second describes the relations between the
various forms which this general technique has taken, either
for the purpose of special problems or at the hands of parti-